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to press the siege of the citadel of Tarentum. He went by way of Lucania,
and on his route met a Roman army, commanded by M. Centenius, an old
centurion, whx> had collected an army, and with equal courage and folly
attempted to bar Hannibal's march. He fell as a valiant soldier should fall;
and many thousand brave men paid the penalty of trusting to his promises.
Hannibal now passed the mountains into Apulia; and here, near Herdonea,
he surprised the praetor, Cn. Fulvius. He was like Centenius in rashness,
but unlike him in being a profligate and a coward. In this action also many
thousand Romans -were cut to pieces.
But notwithstanding these thick-coming losses, the consuls held to their
resolution of blockading Capua. No sooner was Hannibal's back turned
than they again appeared before the city; and before the expiration of the
year the lines of circumvallation were completed. The armies of Rome
always contained good workmen; their common agricultural habits accus-
tomed them to the use of the spade; the great works that had for some time
been going on, roads and aqueducts, had trained a number of men for mili-
tary work. Yet the rapidity with which the vast extent of lines necessary
to enclose a great city like Capua was completed, cannot but surprise us.
These lines were secured by a.double wall, and care was taken to supply
the besiegers with provisions.
The consuls for the next year (211 B.C.) were not allowed to supersede
Appius and Fulvius: to them was left the glory of completing well what
they had well begun.
When the Capuans found themselves blockaded, their spirits fell, and
they again sent an urgent message to Hannibal. In an assault 'upon the
Roman lines, he was beaten off with loss. And now only one hope remained.
It was possible that, if he threatened Rome itself, the besieging army might
be recalled to defend the capital Accordingly, he sent the Capuans notice
of his purpose by means of a pretended deserter, and the next morning the
proconsuls saw his camp on Mount Tifata empty. They thought, probably,
that he had returned to the south. But they soon discovered the truth from
country people, who came in full of horror to tell that Hannibal's wild Numid-
ians and monstrous elephants were in full route for Rome. Fulvius sent
word to the senate of this fearful visitation ; and the opinion of Fabius was
unanimously adopted, that one of the proconsuls should be recalled to defend
the city with part of his army and tie city legions, while the other was left
to Tnfl.jnf.ft.ir> 4^ blockade of Capua. Accordingly, Fulvius marched straight
to Rmne bylfee Appian road, while Hannibal took a circuitous route by the
north, to avoid the thick-studded cities which might have barred his passage.
Fulvius, therefore, arrived at Rome before Hannibal, and encamped within
a mile or two of the city. The consternation at Rome was in some measure
quelled by the arrival of Fulvius; and stiH more, when Hannibal himself,
after riding up to the Colliae gate, and then skirting the walls, was attacked
by the old proconsul, and obliged to fall back upon his camp. It is said
that, while he lay there, the land occupied by his camp was pnt up to sale
and bought at a price not at all below its value. Hannibal laughed, and bade
an auctioneer put up the silversmiths' shops in the Forum for sale. But
though he put a bold face upon the matter, he felt in his heart that he had
failed. Rome was able to defend herself, and yet had left a sufficient force
at Capua to continue the blockade.
The line of his retreat is as uncertain as that of his advance. It is known,
however, that he conducted his army through Apulia into Bruttaum, which
became thenceforth his headquarters in Italy.